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Notes. 


JEAN PAUL IN ENGLISH. 


Waitine in 1830, Thomas Carlyle said : 
“Tt is some six years since the name of 
‘Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’ was first 
printed with English types.” This is not 
strictly accurate, for De Quincey wrote of 
Richter in 1821. 

I have just come across an even earlier 
effort to make Jean Paul familiar to English 
readers, and as it is in an out-of-the-way 
publication, the circumstance is worth 
noting. The Salopian Magazine, printed 
at Shrewsbury by Charles Hulbert, who 
was also its editor, contained in the number 
for January, 1816, a partial translation of 
one of Jean Paul’s famous ‘ Dreams.’ It 
is worth quoting, that it may be compared 
with the complete and magnificent transla- 
tion published by Carlyle in 1830 :— 

A VIsIon. 
(From the German of Jean Paul Richter.) 
Translated by a Correspondent. 

The design of this fiction, says the Author, will 
be a sufficient apology for the boldness of it. If 
my heart were ever so wretched, so lost to all feel- 


ing, that the sentiments which affirm the existence 
of a God might be annihilated : I would again read 
the pages; i should be deeply affected by them, 
and again find my salvation and my faith. There 
are some who deny the existence of Deity, with as 
much indifference as others admit it; and some 
have believed it during twenty years, who have 
not till the twenty-first discovered the awful 
minute, in which they have found, with ravish- 
ment and delight, the rich portion of that belief— 
the vivifying heat of that fountain of Naptha. 

When, in our childhood, we are told that towards 
midnight, at the hour when sleep has nearly over- 
powered us, our dreams become more dreadful; 
the dead awake and perform the pious orgies of the 
living, in the deserted temples of the Most High.— 
Dead affright us because of the dead. When dark- 
ness and obscurity yer we turn our eyes from 
the church and its dismal windows; the terrors of 
infancy, still greater than its pleasures, take wing 
and fly around us during the uncertain night of the 
drowsy soul. Oh! let us enjoy our dreams, even 
the most gloomy ; they are yet more agreeable than 
our actual existence. Do not quench these sparks ; 
their scintillations lead us back to that age, when 
the untroubled streams of life, still reflected back 
the Heavens in their calm and cloudless purity. 

One fine summer evening, I lay me down on the 
summit of a hill, and fell asleep. I dreamed that I 
awoke at midnight in a cemetry; the clock heavily 
tolled twelve ; the graves were half open, and the 
massive doors of the Church, agitated by an in- 
visible hand, opened and shut with a great noise. 
I saw the ghastly shadows flit with velocity upon 
the walls fsa projected by no earthly substance. 
Other livid spectres arose in the air, and the infants 
alone reposed in their coffins. 

There was in Heaven, as it were a greyish, heavy, 
suffocating cloud, bound and pressed into long 

laits by a gigantic phantom. Above I heard the 
pa fall oF the avalanche, and under my feet 
the beginning of a great earthquake. 
rocke 
the discordant sounds of horror. Some glimmerin 
lamps threw a pale light around; I felt mysel 
unged forward, even by terror, to seek an asylum 
in the sacred edifice ; two flaming basilisks guarded 
its dreadful entrance. 

I advanced among the crowd of unknown shades, 
upon whom the seal of other years was imprinted; 
all of them pressed round the ruined altar, and 
their breasts alone respired and were violently 
agitated ; one of them, who had but been shortly 
interred, remained in his shroud; there was yet no 
palpitation in his bosom, and a as ergs ap caused 
a smile on his livid countenance; but at the ap- 
proach of an earthly being he awoke, ceased to 
smile, and opened with a painful effort his stiffened 
eyelids ; the place of the eye was void, and that of 
the heart was marked by a deep wound. He raised 
his hands to pray, joined them together ; but his 
arms lengthened, separated themselves from the 
body, and the clasped hand fell to the ground. 

In the midst of the roof of the church, was the 
dial of Eternity; there were neither index nor 
figures to it; but a human finger, black as night, 
turned slowly round, and the dead were com velled 
to read the time thereon. Then I saw descend from 
the high place upon the altar, a radiant and 
majestic figure, which bore the marks of ceaseless 
sorrow ; the dead cried out,—‘‘ Oh, Jesus, is there 
no God?” He answered, “There is no God!” All 
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the spectres began to tremble violently, and Christ 
continued thus :—‘“‘ I have travelled over worlds, I 
have gone beyond the Sun, and there is no God 
even there; y descended to the last limits of 
creation; I looked into the abyss, and cried 
out FATHER! WHERE ART THOU? but 
I only heard the rain which fell by drops 
into its dark bosom; the eternal tempest of 
chaos alone answered me. Then ng my 
eyes towards the vault of Heaven, I found 
only a trackless void, dark and unfathomable. 
Eternity reposed on Chaos, awed it, and even 
devoured itself =. Redouble your bitter cries : 
let the piercing shrieks make the shadows disperse 
and vanish: Ir Is DONE.” ‘ 

The spectres vanished as the white vapour con- 
densed oe the cold, the church was deserted ; when 
suddenly I beheld the most fearful spectacle. : 

The dead infants, which were awakened in their 
turn, came and prostrated themselves before the 
majestic figure upon the altar, and said, “‘ Jesus, 
have we not a Father?” and he answered them, 
with a torrent of tears, ‘‘ We are Orphans, we are 
orphans—we have no father!” At these awful 
words, the temple and the children were swallowed 
up in the abyss, and the whole edifice of the world 
shook in its immensity before me. SY. 

In a foot-note 8. Y. says :— 

“J. P. Richter is a great favourite with the 

German public. He possesses an astonishing 
erudition; is endowed with a very lively imagina- 
tion, and in his writings displays great purity of 
imagination; but he is destitute of taste. is 
style is rather unnatural, frequently obscure, and 
in general very heavy. His writings, however, 
contain passages worthy of the most eminent author 
—passages in the spirit of the great Shakespear, 
and others in the manner of the sentimental 
Sterne.” 
This article in The Salopian Magazine 
precedes both Carlyle and De Quincey, but 
there may be still earlier samples of Jean 
Paul in English, E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


NAPOLEON’S ARRIVAL AT 
ST. HELENA. 


I conTINUE the story of Napoleon as|P 


given by Mr. Warden (see ante, pp. 1, 64). 

A few days after Napoleon had settled 
at The Briars Mr. Warden paid him a com- 
plimentary visit, and found him reclining 
on a sofa, apparently incommoded by the 
heat ; he had been, he said, amusing himself 
with a walk in the garden, but he found it 
necessary to shelter himself from the sun. 
He appeared to be in very good spirits. 
After some general questions respecting 
the restrictions on visiting him, he said :— 

“¢T find there is a considerable force on the island : 
full as many as the produce of the place is capable 
of maintaining. What could induce your Govern- 
ment to send out the 53rd Regiment? There was 
surely a sufficient force before for my security ; but 
this is the way that you English people get rid of 


your money.’ To this I did not hesitate to reply = 
When a measure is once resolved on, you, General, 
will acknowledge it to be the best policy to employ 
all the means that may secure its being carried into. 
effect.’ You may think that I hazarded his dis- 
leasure by my answer, but the manner in which 
e received it convinced me that he was better 
pleased with my frankness than if I had hammered 
out a compliment......I now took my leave and 
strolled down with Count Bertrand to dinner.” 


It was some time afterwards that the 
surgeon paid a second visit to The Briars 
to dine with Mr. Balcombe. He accidentally 
took a path which led to the gardens, and 
at the angle formed by two paths he met 
Napoleon clattering down among the rocks 
in his heavy military boots. 


“He accosted me with an apparent mixture of 
satisfaction and surprise, and reproached me in 
terms of great civility for my long absence. There 
was a rough deal board placed as a seat between 
two stones, on which, after having brushed awa 
the dust with his hands, he sat himself down, at 
desired me to take my place beside him. Las Cases. 
soon joined us. While I was gazing with some 
astonishment on the barren wonders of the scene 
around me, ‘ Well,’ said Napoleon with a smile, 
‘what say you to it? and can you think that your 
countrymen have treated me kindly?’ I had but 
one answer to such a question, and that was by 
giving no answer atall......His conversation was on 
this occasion, as on all others when I have been 
with him, easy, good-humoured, and familiar, 
without the least taint of his former greatness 
On my mentioning the activity of the Admiral in 
superintending the repairs at Longwood, he replied, 
‘Your Admiral knows, I doubt not, in what time a 
ship may be got ready, but as an architect I think 
his calculations will fail.’ I maintained, however, 
that whether it was upon land or sea Sir George 
Cockburn was of a character that would ensure 
success in whatever he may be called upon to 
undertake. He then inquired after those gentlemen 
whose names he endeavoured to recollect, and 
expressed a wish to see them as they passed ; ‘if,’ 
said he, ‘they will be contented to visit me as you 
do now, in the fields, as my present residence is not 
calculated to receive —— - Napoleon fre- 
quently makes one of Mr. Balcombe's family 
arties, where he is neither troublesome nor 
intrusive, but conducts himself with the manners of 
a gentleman, and a lively demeanour that promotes 
the general vivacity of the domestic circle. 


On Napoleon’s removal to Longwood, as 
he had complained of the intrusion of 
visitors at The Briars, it was ordered that 
no one should be permitted to visit the 
former without a passport from the Admiral 
or the Governor. The illness of General 
Gourgon caused the surgeon to pass much 
of his time at Longwood, as the Emperor’s 
surgeon, O’Meara, was desirous that they 
should be together during the treatment. 
On one of these occasions he received from 
Napoleon an invitation to dinner. He was: 
obliged to present himself in his riding 
equipments, and in these he made his entry. 
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General Montholm, in full dress, received 
him in the ante-room. 


‘*General Montholm whispered in my ear that I 
was to take my seat at table between the Emperor 
and the Grand Marshal. I had Napoleon on my 
right, and the Marshal on my left, and there was a 
vacant chair that had the air of ceremonious empti- 
ness as a reserved seat for Maria Louisa. A bottle 
of claret and a decanter of water were placed by 
each plate; but there was no drinking to each other 
at dinner ; and if you did not help yourself during 
the time it lasted, the opportunity would be lost, 
as the wine vanished with the eatables. The service 
of porcelain far exceeds in beauty whatever of that 
kind I have beheld. The silver plate is massive, 
and decorated with eagles in curious abundance ; 
the gold service appeared with the dessert. The 
entertainment lasted about an hour, and so frequent 
were the questions of my host that, from the per- 

jlexity I suffered in conjuring up answers to them, 

scarce knew what I ate or whatIdrank. I will 
endeavour to give you a general specimen of his 
convivial inquiries. 

“Napoleon asked: ‘Have you visited General 
Gourgon?’ ‘Yes, General. I came to Longwood 
for that purpose.’ — ‘How have you found 
him? ’‘Extremely What is his disorder?’ 
‘Dysentery.’ ‘Where is its seat?’ ‘In the 
intestines. —‘ What has been the cause?’ ‘ Heat 
of climate on a constitution peculiarly predis- 
posed......Had he been bled in the first instance, 
it is probable that the disease would have been less 
violent.’—‘ What remedy is now proposed?’ ‘It 
will be necessary to have recourse to mercury.’— 
‘That is a bad medicine?’ ‘ Experience has taught 
me the contrary.’—‘Did Hippocrates use it?’ ‘I 
believe not.—‘ Yet he is considered as among the 
first physicians. Does not Nature endeavour to 
expel morbific matter, and may not the present 
painful struggles be an effort of Nature to rid _her- 
self of what is obnoxious?’ ‘I have been taught to 
assist Nature.” — ‘Could you not do so without 
having recourse to this dangerous mineral?’ ‘Ex- 
perience has taught me that mercury is infallible.’ 
—‘Then go on with your mercury.’” 

The General’s disorder assumed a very 
dangerous appearance, and the symptoms 
seemed to indicate a fatal termination ; 
his spirits were so sunk that he refused to 
take the only medicine that promised the 
least chance of relief. 

“What ridiculous behaviour is this,’ said Napo- 
leon to him, ‘and what are these silly fears of your 
own creation ?...... How often have you faced Death 
in the field of battle without the least sensation of 
fear! and now you are resolved to Fs to his 
power. Whata childish obstinacy! Play the fool 
no longer, I beg of you, but submit to the remedies 
with cheerfulness.’ This reproach softened the 
patient’s obstinacy; he became submissive to the 
regimen prescribed, and recovered.” 

Some six weeks elapsed before Mr. Warden 
again visited Longwood. Las Cases met 
him, and said that his master had expressed 
surprise at his absence. ‘‘We have not 
seen you since your resuscitation of General 
Gourgon. I wish very much to consult 
you about the health of my son.” This 


led Mr. Warden to obtain a passport, and 
his interviews and conversations with Napo- 
leon were frequent. On one occasion, having 
been invited to breakfast, he says :— 

‘*On entering the room I observed the back of a 
sofa turned towards me, and on advancing I saw 
Napoleon lying at full length onit. The moment 
his eye met mine he exclaimed in English, in a tone 
of good-humoured vivacity, ‘Ah, Warden, how do 

ou do?’ He stretched out his hand, saying, ‘I 

ave got a fever.’ I immediately applied my hand 
to the wrist, and observing both from the regularity 
of the pulsation and the jocular expression of his 
countenance that he was exercising a little of his 
pleasantry, I expressed my wish that his health 
may always remain the same. ‘I certainly enjoy,’ 
he said, ‘a very good state of health, which I 
attribute to a rigorous observance of regimen. My 
appetite is such that I feel as if I could eat at any 
time of the day; but I am regular in my meals, and 
always leave off eating with an appetite; besides, 
as you know, I never drink strong wines.’” 

The conversation was prolonged, and 
branched off into a variety of subjects. 
He asked the doctor if he remembered the 
history of Capt. Wright. He answered, 
“Perfectly well; and it is a prevalent 
opinion in England that you ordered him 
to be murdered in the Temple.” Napoleon 
emphatically denied this, and concluded a 
long speech by most solemnly asserting 
that Capt. Wright died in the Temple, by 
his own hand, as described in the Moniteur, 
and at a much earlier period than has 
generally been believed. His assertion, he 
said, was founded on documents which he 
had examined. 

Now, to the surgeon’s utter astonishment, 
he turned to the subject of the Duke d’En- 
— death. He became very animated. 

e began as follows :— 

“ At this eventful period of my life I had suc- 
ceeded in restoring order and tranquillity to a king- 
dom torn asunder by faction and deloasd in blood. 
That nation had placed me at their head. I came 
not as your Cromwell did, or your third Richard. 
No such thing. I found a crown in the kennel: I 
cleansed it from its filth, and placed it on my 
head.” 

He referred to a plot against him, the 
object of which, he said, was to destroy him. 

“Tt emanated from the capital of your country, 
with the Count d’Artois at the head of it. To the 
west he sent the Duke de Berri, and to the east the 
Duke d’Enghien...... The moment was big with evil, 
and I felt myself on a tottering eminence, and I 
resolved to hurl the thunder back on the Bourbons, 
even in the metropolis of the British Empire.” 

He went on to say that the Duke d’Enghien 
was accessory to the confederacy, and al- 
though the resident of a neutral territory, 
the urgency of the case, his own safety, 
and the public tranquillity, justified the 
proceeding. He accordingly ordered the 
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Duke to be seized and tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be shot. The sentence 
‘was immediately executed. ‘“‘ And,” said he, 
“the same fate would have followed had it been 
Louis the Eighteenth, for I again declare that I found 
it necessary to roll the thunder back on the metro- 
polis of England, as from thence, with the Count 
d’Artois at their head, did the assassins assail me.” 
Mr. Warden replied that he did not believe 
that any person would be found in England 
who would attempt to justify the precipitate 
manner in which the young prince was 
seized, tried, sentenced, and shot. The 
Emperor replied that he was justified in his 
own mind; at the same time he solemnly 
affirmed that no message or letter from the 
Duke reached him after the sentence of 
death had been passed. 

Talleyrand, however, was said to be in 
possession of a letter from the royal prisoner 
addressed to Napoleon. Mr. Warden saw 
a copy of this letter in the hands of Las 
Cases. The object of the letter was to beg 
the writer’s life. In it he stated that in his 
‘opinion the Bourbon dynasty was terminated, 
that the crown was no longer in his view, 
and he requested to be allowed to live and 
devote his life and services to France, 
merely as a native of it. Talleyrand took 
care not to deliver it till the hand that wrote 
it was unnerved by death. 

The remainder of the volume is made u 
of various interesting conversations with 
Napoleon, mainly on the subject of health 
and disease, until the departure of our 
‘surgeon from the island. 

The Newcastle and Orontes were seen 
from the heights of St. Helena on the morn- 
ing of June 19th, and Warden’s delight 
could not easily be expressed. He bent 
his steps to Longwood, where he arrived 
about ten in the morning, and Napoleon 
requested him to breakfast with him. 

“On my appearing he said, ‘You are come to 

take leave of us?’ ‘Iam come up, General, with 
that intention.’—‘ You will breakfast, then,’ point- 
ing to a chair. ‘Have you had letters from your 
friends?’ ‘No, sir, the ships cannot reach the bay 
before evening.’—‘Is the Admiral known?’ ‘ Yes, 
he is Admiral Malcom.’—‘ Are you glad to return 
to England?’ ‘ Very glad indeed.’ ” 
A long conversation followed on various 
‘subjects, mostly with reference to what 
the English press had said about Napoleon. 
‘This was the last visit Warden paid to 
the Emperor, and when he took leave of 
him, Napoleon rose from his chair and said : 
“‘T wish you health and happiness, and a 
‘safe voyage to your country, where I hope 
you will find your friends in health and ready 
‘to receive you.” }Epwarp Marston. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ I. ii, 45,.—“ Falstaff. 
And if a man is through with them in 
honest taking-up, then they must stand 
upon security,” A, Schmidt in his ‘ Shake- 
speare Lexicon’ explains this passage, 
s.v. “through,” as follows: “if a man does 
his utmost in borrowing, or rather if a man 
condescends to borrow, in an honourable 
manner.” But these are two different 
explanations in one breath, and the rather 
shows the commentator’s embarrassment, 
Deighton, in his edition of the play, has: 
“through, t.e. thorough (which Pope sub- 
stituted), downright, not standing upon 
petty economies’’; but I fail to see how a 
borrower can be economical, pettily or other- 
wise, G. KRUEGER, 

Berlin. 


‘RoMEO AND JULIET,’ II. ii.: “ TassEt- 
GENTLE.”—In illustration of Juliet’s ex- 
clamation, 

O, for a falconer’s voice 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 
there may be quoted the entry in the records 
of the dissolved Corporation of Orford 
(Suffolk) under date 27 Jan., 1606, noting 
that a “tassell jentle” of Sir Anthony 
Felton, Kt., had been lost on 14 January, 
and been cried by the Crier (Historical MSS. 
Commission, ‘ Report on MSS. in Various 
Collections,’ vol. iv. p. 267). 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


*Macsets,’ IT, iii, 5.—I see, in the foot- 
note on this passage in the ‘ Cambridge 
Shakespeare, that an anonymous critic 
has suggested that we should read “ Come 
in, farmer,” instead of ‘‘ Come in time,” 
and, as this is the style in which Shakespeare 
makes the Porter address the next two 
comers to hell-gate, saying to the equivo- 
cator, ‘‘ Come in, equivocator,” and to the 
tailor, ‘‘ Come in, tailor,’ we should certainly 
have expected him to say to the farmer also, 
“Come in, farmer”; but to suppose that 
a transcriber, who had no difficulty whatever 
in setting down the very common word 
“farmer” on its first occurrence in the 
text, should, on its reappearance imme- 
diately afterwards, have made such a blunder 
as to set down “ time”’ in lieu of it, would 
be to draw too largely on the reader’s 
credulity. I conclude, then, that the ori- 
ginal reading was not “farmer,” but some 
other word less common, which the tran- 
scriber failed to recognize, and for which 
he substituted “ time,’ the nearest word 
known to him that agreed with the ductus 
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literarum,. What was that word? I con- 
ceive that Shakespeare, instead of repeating 
‘farmer,’ made use of a word which was 
equivalent to it ; that word was ‘“‘ yeoman,” 
commonly spelt ‘“‘yeman,” The y was 
turned upside down, or otherwise badly 
formed, so as to look like #, and “‘ teman”’ 
was much more likely to be taken for 
“time” (Anglo-Saxon tima) than for “ ye- 
man,” ‘‘ yeoman,” which I contend that 
Shakspeare wrote. Perrina. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


*Hamtet,’ I. ii, 150: BEAST, THAT 
WANTS DISCOURSE OF REASON,’’—Sir Walter 
Raleigh uses the phrase “discourse of 
reason,” but he also uses it in the precise 
terms of Hamlet (‘History of the World,” 
Part I. Book IT. chap. iv. sect. viii.) :— 

“Tt is true, that all the creatures of God were 
directed by some kind of unwritten Law; the 
Angels intuitively; Men, by Reason; Beasts by 
sense and instinct, without discourse,” &c. 

Cuas, A, Herpicn. 

New York. 


‘ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,’ I, iii, 6-12 :— 
Char. Madam, me thinkes if you did loue him 


eerly, 
You do not hold the method, to enforce 
The like from him. 

Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 

Ch. In each thing giue him way, crosse him in 
nothing. 

Cleo. Thou teachest like a foole: the way to lose 


1m. 
Char. Tempt him not so too farre. I wish for- 


are 
In time we hate that which we often feare. 


The ‘New Variorum Edition’ gives the 
following comment on “‘ wish forbeare””’ :— 

“Staunton, ‘That is, I commend forbearance.’ 
Keightley (‘Exp.’ 311), ‘‘*Wish” here signifies 
recommend, advise. I think we should read ** wish 
you” [so reads Keightley’s text], as it is always 
followed by its object when used in this sense.’ 
John Hunter, ‘Forbear is my wish. The verb 
forbear” is here in the imperative mood.’ Deigh- 
ton, ‘ An elliptical expression for ‘ I should like to 
see you forbear to try him so far.”’ ‘To the fore- 
going may be ended : Chase (Arden edition), 
‘Prithee, forbear. Nicholson needlessly proposes 
the wish or your wish.’” 

Furness, in referring to the comment 
which he quotes, says: ‘‘ The paraphrases 
just given are all of them obvious, but none 
of them supplies the strength which the 
weak expression ‘I wish, forbear,’ lacks,’’ 
He thinks that Nicholson’s conjecture, 
“the wish forbear,” “is plausible, and is 
certainly stronger than the weak ‘I wish.’ 
It is better than his alternative conjecture, 
‘your wish, forbear.’”” While concluding 
that “ weakness is, however, no sufficient 


ground for disturbing the text,’ Furness. 
goes on record as not being satisfied with 
the Folio text in the following words: “It 
is this weakness, this childishness, almost 
infantile, which renders the words suspicious, 
so it seems to me,” 

My belief that the text is corrupt receives 
confirmation from the foregoing. This is 
doubtless another of the many instances 
where the compositor made a mistake 
through a mishearing. On p, viii of the 
reface Dr. Furness gives a list of errors 
in the present play due to the practice of 
reading the copy aloud to the compositor, 
the admitted errors being some seventeen 
in number. The context calls for something 
different from “I wish” or the meaning 
assigned to it. ‘“‘Tempt him not s0 too 
far” and “In time we hate that which we 
often fear’’ indicate something very dis- 
agreeable, which Charmian cautions her 
mistress to avoid. Instead of “I wish, 
forbear,” read shrewish, forbear for- 
bear to be shrewish.” The line reads 
smoothly with the proposed change when 
we consider the necessary pause and the 
fact that “far” is a long syllable. 

E, Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


* CyMBELINE,’ ITI, iii, 29-35 :— 


Haply this life is best, 
It quiet life be best ; sweeter to you 
That have a sharper known; well corresponding 
With your stiff age: but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling a-bed ; 
A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

There are several notes on this passage. 
Rowe changed “ travailing’’ to “ travelling” 
—which may or may not change the sense ; 
Pope made the correction “for” in place 
of “or.” But the phrase which I find 
obscure seems to have elicited no comment, 

What “travelling a-bed’’ means I can 
form no idea, It has been suggested that 
with the original spelling, “ travailing,” 
it might be equivalent to suffering in bed, 
but this hardly seems satisfactory. 

Tentatively I suggest this reading, follow- 
ing the punctuation of the First Folio :— 

Haply this life is best, 
a quiet life be best) sweeter to you ; 
hat have a sharper known, well corresponding 
With your stiff age ; but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance : travelling forbid, [it is] 
A prison for a debtor, that dares not 
To stride a limit. 

The young princes, forbidden to travel, 
were in the position of a debtor who is not 
permitted to cross certain bounds, 
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If any explanation of the present reading 


can be offered, I shall be glad to know of it. 


Isaac Pratt, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 


‘Venus AND Aponis’: ‘Lo, HERE THE 
GENTLE LARK” (10 S. v. 465; ix. 505).— 
There is surely no reason whatever why 
Shakespeare should not have called the 
lark “ gentle”’ if he felt disposed to do so. 
Perhaps the bird is not essentially more 
entitled to the epithet than other denizens 
of the grove and the field; but by com- 
parison with persistent marauders like the 
thrush and the blackbird and certain finches, 
and with such a pugnacious rascal as cock 
robin, it is conspicuous in gentleness and 
charm. To the Ettrick Shepherd, a man 
used to the open air and a capable and 
discriminating observer, the lark seemed 
“*blithesome and cumberless,’ the latter 
term (of which lexicographers are shy) 
indicating the poet’s conviction that the 
winsome songster is not cumbersome or 
troublesome, but noticeably gentle. It 
does no harm, as some of its fellows do, 
in the meadows or the cornfields within 
which it constructs and cherishes its ‘‘ watery 
nest’; and when it rises in its tuneful 
flight towards heaven’s gate, its graceful 
and fascinating movement is gentleness 
itself. Shelley gave adequate expression, 
once for all, to the floating and running 
of this wonderful ascent when he said that 
the lark, in compassing its tour, was “like 
an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 
Sweetness, uplifting rapture, infinite gentle- 
ness, are all suggested by the terms of this 
appropriate description. Moreover, the bird 
is deservedly called gentle because of its 
apparent nobility of nature and conduct. 
Like Chaucer’s very perfect gentle knight, 
it is the embodiment of fidelity and un- 
swerving devotion to the call of duty. 
Jeremy Taylor perceived this when he 
utilized the ardent persistence of the 
warbler as an incentive to those who were 
disposed to be hopeless regarding the efficacy 
of prayer. THomas Bayne. 


I think we must rest content that the 
metre is good and the word “gentle” 
euphonious, without pressing any special 
meaning into it. Venus and Adonis’ is 
one of the poet’s earlier works, and we 
an hardly expect to find here that concen- 
tration of thought and purpose which is 
evident at a later period. Something must 
befallowed for development, training, ex- 
perience. If the early works are to be con- 


we to expect of the later ones ? The diction 
of the earlier works is admittedly more 
elaborate in relation to thought than that 
of the later. As Prof. Dowden says :— 

* Tn the earliest plays the language is sometimes 
as it were a dress put upon the thought—a dress 
ornamented with superfluous care; the idea is at 
times hardly sufficient to fill out the language in 
which it is put,” &c. 

Later, as the brain developes, experience 
accumulates, and judgment ripens; the 
process is reversed, and the thought is in 
excess of the diction. Here, indeed, we 
may look for a special meaning in every 
word, and ideas unexpressed, or only hinted 
at, by words ; but hardly in so early a poem as 
‘Venus and Adonis.’ J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


“ Gentle’? is here predicated of the lark, 
I think, on account of that bird’s vocal 
skill: it was the rippling, resonant, and 
sustained notes of his song that roused 
Venus from her depression, and restored her 
to the realities of life. This seems, at any 
rate, to have been the view of Shelley in his 
immortal ode, 
The epithet is certainly used advisedly by 
Shakespeare, and is no mere sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal, as Lucis would have us 
believe. N. W. Huo. 
New York. 


‘Macsets,’ III. iv. 105: ‘‘ Ir TREMBLING 
(10S. ix. 263, 506).—The reading 
of the First Folio and of most modern 
editions is “If trembling I inhabit then,” 
with the comma after “‘then.”” The mean- 
ing suggested by Mr. Tom Jones would 
require a different punctuation, thus: “If, 
trembling, I inhabit, then,” &c.; but it 
appears to me strained and artificial, and the 
alteration unnecessary. I could never see 
the difficulty in the passage which induced 
Pope and Theobald to substitute “ inhibit ” 
(which seems to me nonsense), and some one 
else ‘‘ inherit,’ which is not much better. 
In the first place, “trembling” is not an 
adjective, but a noun. If parallels are re- 
quired, I would refer to Falstaff’s “ a kind of 
sleeping in the blood, a whoreson tingling.” 
too, is used as a transitive 
verb, in its ordinary meaning, to “live in.” 
If we may be said to “ live in fear,” we may, 
with equal correctness, be said to “live 
in ables sed when the latter word is used 
asa noun. ‘If trembling I inhabit then” 


is simply ‘‘ If I still live in fear (or trembling) 
then (i.e., when Banquo has dared him to 
the desert with his sword), protest me | 


sidered perfect in all their parts, what are 


The baby of a girl.” 


J. FosteER PALMER. 
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‘Measure FoR III. i. 261-3 
(10 S. x. 63).—In Scotland the word scaling 
is used for the departure of the congregation 
after divine service, 7.e., “‘ the kirk skailing,”’ 
** the bairns skailing from school.” 

NortH MIpianp. 


CHESHIRE THE HANGMAN. (See 10S. viii. 
246.)—In contemporary accounts this indi- 
vidual is sometimes called John and some- 
times Thomas, but the latter name seems to 
occur more frequently. Apparently, he 
began to be employed as assistant execu- 
tioner about 1814. Horacr BLEACKLEY. 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES OF THE BRITISH 
Army.—The following short list may lead to 
the compilation of a full one. I do not 
vouch for its correctness. 


3rd Dragoon Guards.—‘ God bless the Prince of 
Wales.’ 


Scots Greys.—‘ The Garb of Old Gaul.’ 

5th Lancers (Royal Welsh)—‘ The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Hall.’ 

6th Dragoons (Enniskillens).—‘ St. Patrick’s Day.’ 

8th Hussars (Royal Irish).—Ditto. 

10th Hussars (Prince of Wales’s).—‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales.’ 

12th Lancers (ditto).—Ditto. 

Scots Guards.—‘ Highland Laddie.’ 

Grenadier Guards.—‘ The British Grenadiers.’ 


Lothian Regiment (Royal Scots).—‘ Dumbarton’s 
rums. 

Liverpool Regiment.—‘ Here’s to the Maiden.’ 

Norfolk Regiment.—‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 

Lincolnshire Regiment. — ‘The Lincolnshire 
Poacher.’ 

Suffolk Regiment.—‘ Speed the Plough.’ 

West Yorkshire Regiment.— ‘Ca Tra.’ 

Royal Irish Regiment.—‘Garry * Owen.’ 

Royal Welch Fusiliers.—‘ March of the Men of 
Harlech.’ 

South Wales Borderers.—Ditto. 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers.—‘ Blue Bonnets 
over the Border.’ 

East Surrey Regiment.—* A Southerly Wind and a 
Cloudy Sky. 

Border Regiment.—‘ D’ ye ken John Peel ?’ 

Welsh Regiment.—‘ Ap Shenkin.’ 

Derbyshire Regiment.—‘ The Young May Moon.’ 

King’s Royal Rifles.—‘ The Huntsmen’s Chorus.’ 

Connaught Rangers.—‘ St. Patrick’s Day.’ 

Rifle Brigade.—‘ I’m Ninety-Five’ (see 10 S. ix. 


393). 

Royal Artillery.—‘ The British Grenadiers.’ 

Royal Engineers.—Ditto. 

Royal Marines.—‘ Hearts of Oak,’ and ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’ 

Royal Marine Artillery.—‘A Life on the Ooean 


ave. 
Naval Brigade.—Ditto. 
The South Lancashire Regiment and other 
Prince of Wales’s regiments play ‘ God bless 


the Prince of Wales.’ The North Stafford- 
shires are an exception, having a march 
of which I know the air, but not the name. 
All the Highland regiments play ‘ Highland 
Laddie’ (save the Cameronians, who use 
‘?*Twas within a Mile of Edinburgh Town ’) ; 
and all the Fusiliers march to ‘ The British 
Grenadiers.’ P. Luoas. 


Messrs. Boosey publish as No. 138 of their 
“Cavendish Music ks ” ‘Regimental Marches 
of Infantry,’ containing 58 marches arranged for the 

iano, with the names of the regiments using them. 
No. 48 is the King’s Royal Rifles, and the march 
given is as in Mr. Lvucas’s list, the ‘Huntsmen’s 
Chorus’; but we are informed that this has been 
recently replaced by ‘ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt.’ Corre- 
spondents are invited to supplement (not repeat) 
Messrs. Boosey’s list.] 


@uvries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SHERIFFS OF LoNDON.—I am wanting the 
dates of death of the following Sheriffs, 
and should be much obliged to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who would kindly supply in 
any case the actual date of death, a reference 
to the will, or the place of burial. The date 
is that of the year of office. 

James Phillips, 1653-4. 

Tempest Milner, 1656-7. 

Sir Charles Doe, 1664-5. 

Dannet Forth, 1670-71. 

Samuel Shute, 1681-2. 

Sir John Sweetapple and Sir William Cole, 


1694-5. 
Sir Edward Wills, 1695-6. 
Sir John Torriano, 1754-5. 
James Dandridge and Alexander Master, 1758-9. 
Benjamin Cole, 1782-3. 
John Blackhall, 1799-1800. 
Joseph Leigh and John Reay, 1814-15. 
Robert Kirby, 1816-17. 
John Roberts and Lawrence Gwynne, LL.D., 
1818-19. 
George Appleton Wallis, 1853-4. 
Frederick Keats, 1856-7. 
Hugh Jones, 1862-3. 


ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 


ALDERMEN oF Lonpon.—I am _ also 
wanting the date of death of three Aldermen 
who were not Sheriffs :— 

Sir Thomas Griffiths (Aldersgate). 

William Mart (Vintry). 

William Ivatt (Langbourn). 

These held office as Aldermen in 1687. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 
Leamington. 
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PxHarMacopa@rsa.—I wish for particulars 
of an incomplete pharmacopeia. Date, 
probably middle of last century. Size, 
12mo. Has more than 214 pp. English 
translation follows Latin, word for word, 
e.g., ‘Recipe take quatuor four uncias 
ounces Strobilorum of the Strobiles Humuli 
of the Hop,” &e. 

CuTHBert E. A. Ciayton, 
Librarian. 
Medical Society, University of Manchester. 


Buxton.—A quotation from an old 
writer about the antiquities of Buxton (spelt 
Buckstone) appeared in one of the newspapers 
on or about the 8th of August. I should be 
much obliged if any one could give me the 
reference. PEAKMAN. 


CALLIGRAPHY: F. BILLIEUL AND CHAM- 
Bon.—These artists are severally given as 
the engravers of two of the pages in an old 
copy-book, the matter of the copies being 
in Italian. I shall be glad to learn its date 
and any particulars of these engravers. 

XYLOGRAPHER, 


CorBET=VALLETORT.—In Boase’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia,’ p. 1130, is given a 
This says that 


of the Valletorts. 
eter Corbet married Isabel or Beatrice 
I should like to know what 
statement. 
Who was Isabella, the wife of Thomas 
Corbet ? Both of them were living in 1262. 
GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


de Valletort. 
are the authorities for this 


Norman- French DEED ‘TEMP. ED- 
III.—Amongst many old family 
deeds in my possession of the time of 
Henry II, Henry III., Edward 
Richard IT., &c., is one of 5 Edw. IIT. (1331). 
It is written in old Norman French, and 
— occur words for which I seek transla- 

ion :— 

1. “ Le Wast du Roi.” 

2. ‘* Feste de la Goule.” 

3. “Ensuivant aprés 
cestes.”” 

Can any one help me to a reading of the 
words in italics ? CHARLES SPURWAY. 

Spurway, Devon. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives gula Augusti, Lammas Day, 
1 August, as the equivalent of the Old French 

JOHN CHAMBERLIN OF RATCLIFFE-ON- 
Soar.—Can any one tell me to what branch 
of the Chamberlin family John Chamberlin 
(1741-1815) belonged ? He lived at Red 


la fesannees de 


Hill, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, Notts, and owned 
land at Sutton Bonington and also in 
Leicestershire. He married Ann Hopkins, 
daughter of Thomas Hopkins, gent., of Long 
Eaton, co. Derby, 18 April, 1766, and was 
High Sheriff for Notts in 1789. The late 
Ellice Hopkins was his great-granddaughter. 
She died in 1904, aged 69. For arms John 
Chamberlin used for his seal the ancient 
coat of the Chamberlins: Gules, within 
an orle of eight mullets an inescutcheon 
argent. His great-grandfather Hugh Cham- 
berlin died at Red Hill, Ratcliffe-on-Soar, 
in 1709, aged 70. 
T. CHAMBERLIN TIMS. 
Little Pourton, near Banbury. 


RuTHWELL Cross, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—The 
late Mr. J. Romilly Allen exhibited on 7 Dec. 
1887, to the British Archeological Associa- 
tion four photographs of this cross, and 
promised a paper on the relic thereafter. 
Was this ever published ? if so, where ? 
I cannot trace it in the Journal. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


AUTHORS OF QvuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Where can I find the ballad beginning 
Upon the hills of Breedon 
My love and I were sat. 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


I shall be grateful to any reader who will 
tell me the writer of the following lines :-— 
Whom have I known that I remember best? 
Whom do I feel that I most truly loved? 
Who fixed his image never to be moved 
From the clasp’d cabinet of my brain and breast? 


F. C. J. 


HoppNER AND Sir THOMAS FRANKLAND’S 
Davucuters.—There is a well-known paint- 
ing by Hoppner called ‘The Daughters of 
Sir Thomas Frankland,’ although it is 
spoken of frequently as ‘The Sisters.’ 
Sir Thomas Frankland was an admiral 
who married in 1743, and became the father 
of nineteen children, twelve sons and seven 
daughters. There seems to be considerable 
doubt as to which two of the seven girls 
were painted and engraved, for there is a 
famous mezzotint by William Ward of this 
picture. Has any light been let in lately 
on this dark subject, and can any one now 
say which of these young ladies figure in 
this picture? One of the daughters of 
the gallant old admiral, Mary, became the 
wife of the celebrated Sir Boyle Roche. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 
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Ruece or Rupce Famity.—This very 
ancient family was originally seated at 
Rudge Hall, near Pattishall, co. Stafford, 
and also at Seisdon. 

It is recorded in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 

xi. 35, that 
“William de Rugg was father of William, under 
age in 56 Hen. lil. (1272) ; and Robert Rugge and 
Isabell his wife conveyed the manor of Pickeford 
in Shropshire to Sir Nicholas Burnel, Kt., in 
49 Ed. IIT. (1376).” 
It is added that the younger branch, as it is 
called, came into Norfolk, Nicholas Rugg, 
second son of John Rugg of Rugg, seating 
himself in that county in 49 Ed. ITI. 

It would seem as if the pedigree of the 
Ruggs or Rugges of Norfolk might read thus : 

William de Rugg. 


William, under age 56 Hen. III. 
John Rugg of Rugg. 


| 
? 1st son, Robert=Isabell 2nd ial Nicholas, 
Fine Salop, 49 Ed. III., settled in Norfolk 
o. 57). 49 Ed. III. 


I am endeavouring to show the connexion, 
which undoubtedly existed, between the 
Ruggs or Rugges of Norfolk and the Rugges 
of Seisdon (or Seysdon), apparently, accord- 
ing to Blomefield, the elder branch. 

he first mention I have found of the 
latter is in Shaw’s ‘Staffordshire,’ where 
John de Rugge is recorded as of Seysdon, 
co. Staffs, living there 4 Ed. III. (1330). 
May he have been an elder son of William 
de Rugg, and brother to William under age 
56 Hen. ITI. (1272) ? 

In Harl. Soc. xxxii. 228—‘ Visitation of 

— _ 1589, and 1613 ’—there is a 
igree of Repps (als. Rugg or Rugge, 
lomefield’s ‘Norfolk,’ xi. 
with “Robert Repps, descended of a 
younger brother of Rugg of Salop, lived 
2 Ed. IIT.” (1328). 

May not 2 Ed. IIT. (1328) have been an 
error for 2 Ed. IV. (1462)? The great- 
ed ee of Robert Repps, William 

ugg, was Bishop of Norwich 28 Hen. VIII. 
(1536), which, if the former date were 
correct, would give the extraordinary in- 
terval of 208 years between Robert and his 
great-great-grandson. 

If Robert Repps lived 2 Ed. IV., he would 
appear to be identical with Robert Rugge 
living 2 Ed. IV., great-great-grandson of 
Nicholas above given, the descendants of, 
and arms borne by, this Robert being 
identical with those of Robert Repps, alias 
Rugg (see Hari. Soc. xxxii. 228 and Blome- 
field’s ‘ Norfolk,’ xi. 35). 


Sir William Molyneux, Kt. (who took 
two standards from the Scotch with his own 
hands at the battle of Flodden, and won the 
Earl of Huntly’s arms, and died 1548), 
married temp. Hen. VII. Jane, only 
daughter and heir of Sir Richard Rugge, 
Kt., by his wife Margaret Moreton. Is 
anything known of the pedigree of this Sir 
Richard Rugge? He may have been a 
Rudge of Rudge, co. Salop, as the arms of 
that family appear on a monument in the 
parish church of Pattenham, co. Stafford, 
where Jane lies buried. 

I shall be most grateful for any assistance 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can render me. Com- 
munications direct will greatly oblige. 

Francis H. REtron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


‘Baa; oR, SKETCHES OF Socrat Evirs.’ 
—Who was the anonymous author of this 
oem “ in ten flights,” published by William 
5 102, Fleet Street, 1861? The 
principal poem occupies 210 pages, twenty- 
four minor poems making the volume up 
to a total of 299 pages. W. B. H. 


“VercEL.”—This Spanish word may 
mean either a garden or an orchard. Has 
it any connexion with the French for 
orchard, verger? This, according to Littré, 
is derived ultimately from the Latin viridis, 
green. The first mention he gives of verger 
is from La Fontaine. Comtesse Genlis 
speaks of “le verger de Charles V.,” which 
was situated on the site of the present Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“As THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED.”— 
An interesting game, which I have in years 
ast often seen children playing in a ring, 
haa no name except “As the Farmer. 
As usual, the players were mostly little girls 
—boys beyond five or six years “ shunt, 
as they say, such things. They formed 
a@ ring, and “went through motions in 
accordance with the words, partly delivered 
in a sing-song sort of way :— 
As the farmer sows his seed, 
So he stands and takes his heed ; 
So he stands and claps his hands, 
Then turns him round to view the land. ; 
As they sing the motion of sowing seed is 
shown by swinging both hands right and 
left; then the players stand hand in hand ; 
their hands are clapped; next each child 
turns round to view the land; and finall 
they join hands and romp madly round, 
singing the words over again. 


-It is now many years since I saw children 
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€ngaged in this pastime, and longer still 
Since I romped round with them. I am not 
quite sure if I rightly remember the words, 
and shall be glad to know if anywhere 
children still engage in ‘‘ As the farmer sows 


his seed.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


ARCHBISHOP OF Dover.—In a charter 
of confirmation by King Canute to the 
monastery at Exeter, Lyfing, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, signs as a witness thus: 
““Ego Lyvynge OJDovernensis Basilice 
Primus,” &c. Was it customary for the 
early archbishops to describe themselves 
as of Dover? and if so, for what reason 
did they do it? GrEeGory GRUSELIER. 


CHRISTOPHER ‘THOMSON ordained 
acolyte at Chester in June, 1557, and subse- 
quently received Anglican orders. On 19 
March, 1569, he was instituted to the living 
of Winwick in Lancashire, on the presenta- 
tion of the Queen ; and according to Baines’s 
* Lancashire ’ (iii. 622), the next incumbent 
was John Coldwell, instituted 7 Jan., 1575, 
on the death of the last. This, however, 
must be a mistake. There can be no doubt 
that it was he, now described as of London 
diocese, who was at the English College 
at Douay in 1576, and left 30 April for 
Louvain, whence he proceeded to England, 
and, as it would seem, revisited Lancashire. 
On 27 March, 1577, he returned to Douay, 
and was ordained priest on Holy Saturday, 
6 April, at Cambrai by the Archbishop, 
Mgr. Louis de Berlaymont, leaving on the 
sdllowing 24th for Louvain, on the way to 
England. 

hese visits to the Continent bevame 
known, and in consequence the Earl of 
Derby arrested the ex-parson of Winwick 
in the summer of 1578 as a suspected Papist, 
and ws him into gaol. By command of 
the Privy Council, dated 23 August, he 
was sent to London by the end of September, 
and on or about the 3rd of November was 
committed to the Marshalsea. Thence, 
towards the end of December, 1580, he was 
removed to the Tower, where he was racked 
on 3 Jan., 1581 (‘ Douay Diaries’ passim ; 
‘P.C.A.,’ N.S., x. 309, 370; Simpson’s 
‘Campion,’ 1896, ed., pp. 261, 267). With 
nineteen other priests and a layman he was 


put on board the Mary Martin of Colchester 
at Tower Wharf on 21 Jan., 1585, and on 
2 February was landed at Boulogne (Holins- 
hed’s ‘Chronicle,’ iv. 554-6). Two years 
later he was in Paris (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ III. 
ii. 599). Is anything further known of him ? 
Joun B. WaAINEwRIGHT. 


LLECHYLCHED, ANGLESEY.—1l. Is any- 
thing known of the dedication of the old 
church of the parish of Llechylched, near 
Bryngwran, Anglesey, which was pulled 
down in 1842 ? 

2. Is there any published account of 
excavations undertaken in the immediate 
neighbourhood by the late: Mr. Richard 
Bennett of Liverpool among some of the 
hut circles there. 

3. What evidence is there to show that 
the ancient paved road that passed through 
the parish is of Roman origin. 

4. Was there a saint of the name of 
Cylched; or is the parish named after a 
stone circle ? 

5. Has the well near the site of the old 
church any traditional name or legend ? 


Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


“ Bourr.’—This word in the _ plural 
(‘ buffis’’?) is used in Dunbar’s ‘Twa 
Maryit Wemen and the Wedo’ (line 186). 
The earliest reference in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
of the next century, and none of the defini- 
tions make me quite sure that they fit. 
Will Pror. SkEaT or some one else explain 
its meaning ? Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Replies. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO THE 
QUEEN. 
(10 S. x. 110.) 


In the ‘Encyclopedia of the Laws of 
England,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 626, title, ‘The 
Attorney-General of the Queen Consort,’ 
is the following :— 


“The Queen Consort is in law a public person 
exempt and distinct from the King. She may sue 
and be sued without the King being joined; but 
she has an Attorney-General in whose name she 
sues and is sued. This privilege does not extend to 
a Queen Dowager.” 


The following references may also be 
useful :— 


“The Queen Consort is a sabjoot, though privi- 
leged in certain ways......She has her separate 
aan and legal advisers.”—Anson’s ‘Law and 
— of the Constitution,’ vol. ii., ‘The Crown,’ 
p. 255. 

‘Queen Consort.—......She has separate courts 
and officers distinct from the King’s, not only in 
matters of ceremony, but even of law; and her 
Attorney and Solicitor General are entitled to a 
place within the Bar of His og pon Courts 
together with the King’s Counsel.” — Wharton’s 
* Law Lexicon,’ 1902. 
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“With the King’s Counsel rank the Queen Con- 
sort’s Attorney-General and Solicitor-General.”— 
‘The Laws of England’ (Lord Halsbury), vol. ii., 
‘ Barristers,’ ‘ Precedence.’ 

When Caroline, the Princess of Wales, 
became Queen in 1820, she appointed 
Brougham her Attorney-General and Den- 
man her Solicitor-General. I do not know 
whether Adelaide, the Queen Consort of 
William IV., appointed an Attorney-General. 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has not ap- 

ointed an Attorney-General. She could, 

owever, appoint one at any time if she 
should think it desirable to do so. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


I do not know that the office has ever 
been formally abolished: it is probably 
open to Queen Alexandra to appoint an 
Attorney-General if she desires to do 
so. Previous queens consort, up to Queen 
Adelaide inclusive, have employed such an 
officer. The following is perhaps not a 
complete list for the period it covers, but 
may be useful as far as it goes :— 

To Queen Catherine (of Braganza). 
on. William Montagu. 
Sir James Butler. 
To Maria (of Modena). 
. Hon. Roger North. 
To Queen Mary II. 
. Thomas Trevor. 
To Queen Caroline (of Anspach). 
Hon” John Verney. 
To Queen Charlotte. 
. Richard Hussey. 
. John Morton. 
1782. Charles Ambler. 
. George Hardinge. 
. John Vaughan. 
To Queen Caroline (of Brunswick). 
. Henry Brougham. 
To Queen Adelaide. 
. William Horne. 
. John Williams. 
. William Taddy. 
Henry A. Merewether. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 
Leamington. 


Otp EnetisH Dramatists (10 8. ix. 301). 
—I regret to say that-I find that some of 
the emendations and suggestions on the 
text of Elizabethan dramatists which I con- 
tributed to the above reference had been 
previously made by others—four by Prof. 
J. Le Gay Brereton of Sydney in Englische 
Studien, xxxili. 231; The Modern Lan- 
guage Review, Oct., 1907, and Anglia, 
Beibldtter, xvii. 122; and one (that on 
‘ James IV.,’ I. ii.) by Prof. Churton Collins 
in his edition of Greene. 

G. C. Moore Sirs. 


TooTHacHeE (10 S. x. 121).—W. C. B.’s 
note on toothache is well worthy of attention. 
It is an interesting, though an acutely pain- 
ful subject. The teeth now decay at a much 
earlier period of life than they did in former 
days. I have made many inquiries as to 
the reason of this change in human habits, 
but have learnt nothing of a satisfactory 
nature. Here is an example, however, 
of the fact which may be useful, though lack- 
ing interpretation. 

About a quarter of a century ago a drain 
was made across the north part of Bottesford 
Churchyard, wherein there had been no 
interments for a long period—probably 
never since the Reformation. About thirty 
skulls were dug up during the process. By 
far the greater part of these possessed perfect 
sets of teeth. There was one remarkably 
small skull, in which, though every tooth 
was in its place, and every one of them 
sound, they were all very much worn, as 
if the food eaten for long years had been 
of a hard quality. I and others who exa- 
mined it came to the conclusion that it 
had belonged to a very old woman. 

Till comparatively recent times it has been 
the custom in this county, and I believe 
elsewhere, for blacksmiths to draw teeth. 
I have known more than one who did this, 
and have heard of several others; indeed, 
I should not be surprised to discover that 
the custom is not yet quite extinct in the 
rural districts. For a long period profes- 
sional tooth-drawers have been well known 
in cities and towns, but it was not until 
travelling became swift and easy that they 
seem to have penetrated the rural districts. 
The following passage appears to prove 
that tooth-drawers by profession were in 
the habit of wearing scarves decorated with 
human teeth :— 

“‘The appointed hour for the operation being 
come, there was a great concourse of those Licen- 
tiates, who are distinguish’d from other Doctors 
by shoulder-belts inlaid with the Spoils of the 
humane Gums.”—‘ Account of the Last Distemper 
of Tom Whig, Esq.,’ 1710, Part I. p. 14. 

In Jean Baptiste Thiers’s ‘Traité des 
Superstitions qui regardent les Sacremens,’ 
4th ed., 1777, there are many instances of 
toothache folk-lore. I have noted the follow- 
ing: vol. i. 326, 329, 340, 361 ; iii. 19. 

, Lancashire a fragment of a gibbet- 

ost was considered a cure for toothache. 
Ree H. S. Cowper, ‘Parish Registers of 
Hawkshead,’ p. Ixxxvii. A charm for tooth- 
ache, of which I do not possess a copy, occurs 
in Cornish Notes and Queries, 1906, p. 203. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lines. 
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OxcaTE Manor, WILLESDEN (10 S. ix. 
403).—The subjoined pedigree shows the 
heirs of Frideswide Cheney at the time of 
Sir Thomas’s death. The survivors who 
became entitled to the lands held by him 
in right of his wife were Anna Crowmer 
(4 of 4), Anna Kemp (4 of 4), Alice Kemp 
($ of 4), Frances Cheney (4), and Thomas 
Parratt (4). But a partition of the rever- 
sionary interests had been made on 8 March, 
3 Edward VI. (1549), whereby the sole 
interest in Oxgate Manor appears to have 
become vested in Anne, afterwards mother 
of Thomas Parratt. This manor, held of 


Frideswide, dau. and h. 
Sir Thos. Frowyke, 


d. before 1528-9. 


Master Braband, clerk, Prebendary of Ox- 
gate and Willesden, in socage, at the rent 
of 1/. per annum, was worth, beyond reprises, 
133. 6s. 8d. It had formerly been held 
by Bartholomew Willesden, and after by 
Thomas Willesden, his son. 

The above information is derived from a 
contemporary office copy of Sir Thomas 
Cheney’s Inq. P.M., and the pedigree also is 
based entirely on the same document, 
which is in our possession. Hennessy, 

. 42, gives the Prebendary as John Bra- 
ant, cl., who died 1564; will 21 Coade. 
W. McB. anp F. Marcuam. 


of==-Thomas Cheney, 
joy 
| d. 18 Dec., 1558. 


| 

Kemp, 
t., 

20 March, living 1558. 

3 Edw. VI. 


| 
Crispe, 


about 
1528. 


| 
Anne,=John Parratt, 


iving 1558. 


2Sept., | living 1588 
ept., ivin, a 
1583. 


| 
Anna, 


1543. 


| 
Crowmer, 
living 1558. 
25 Oct., 
1557. 


pe b. Oct., 1557. 


St. Marcaret’s HosprraL oR GREEN 
Coat ScHoot, WESTMINSTER (10 S. x. 129). 
—The old house was photographed by Mr. 
Stiles of Kensington High Street. Mr. 
Stiles is no longer on the same site, but I 
think he transferred his business not far 
away. It is unnecessary to tell Mr. HaRLAND- 
Ox Ley that there is a brief account of the 
Green Coat Hospital and of Dacre’s Alms- 
houses, or Emmanuel Hospital in West- 
minster (but to note the reference may be 
useful), in Cunningham’s ‘London’ and 
in Wheatley’s ‘London.’ The Green Coat 
School was merged in the United West- 
minster (Endowed) Schools, under schemes 
issued in 1873 and 1878. See also The 
Daily Telegraph, 2 Sept., 1890, a long article 
on Emmanuel Hospital ; and The Pall Mall 
Magazine, April, 1895, ‘The Green Coat 
Boy.’ J. Ho~tpeN MacMiIcHakt. 


JACOB PHILADELPHIA (10 S. x. 89).—His 
fame had reached Hungary in the sixties, 
where as a boy I heard many of his tricks 
described by a young manservant in our 
college, who had served in Italy as a soldier. 
He called him ‘“‘ Philadelphi.”” One of the 


tricks was that he left his head in a barber’s 


shop and called for it later on, as he had no 
time to wait. 


| 
Alice, 
b. 
1550. 


| 
Thomas Parratt, 
b. 1553. 


EpwarpD SHARPHAM (10 S. x. 21).—Pror. 
Moore SmirH states that Sharpham’s 
remains, “if they have not been disturbed, 
must now be lying in St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard.” It must be observed that there is 
no record in the burial register, or elsewhere 
at the church, as to the position in the ground 
where the interment took place. Few, if 
any, changes are noted as having taken place 
here until the formation of the Underground 
(District) Railway, when a_ considerable 
slice of the burial-ground, at the north-west 
corner, was cleared of human remains (which 
were reinterred at Woking Cemetery), and 
the ground thrown into the public highway. 
If Sharpham should have been laid to rest 
at this spot, it is probable—nay, almost 
certain—that his remains (if any then 
existed) were disturbed with the others. 

There is a plan of the churchyard, wit: a 
list of all inscriptions then legible, made at 
the time of the improvements therein (see 
10 S. i. 23, 62), 1881-3. I have searched 
through these, and cannot find a trace of 
the name; and besides, if there had been 
_@ stone originally, the probability is that it 
| would have been broken and removed, for 
it must be remembered that for about 
_ two centuries and three-quarters there had 
, been a public way for traffic across the 
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churchyard from and to various points, the 

majority of the stones lying flat on the 

ground, and so subject to a great deal of 

wear and tear. W. E. Hanitanp-Ox.ey. 
Westminster. 


OnE-TREE Hitt, GrReENwicH (10 S. x. 
70).—Although not, perhaps, so named at 
the time when Le Notre, the famous French 
architect and ornamental gardener, laid 
out Greenwich Park in the days of the second 
Charles—and it of course possibly existed 
before Le Notre “viewed the landscape 
oer”’—yet the presumption is reasonable 
enough that the ‘One Tree” existed long 
before James I. walled round the 188 acres 
then constituting the royal demesne. The 
tree, if I mistake not, from Mr. Govu.p’s 
description, was too old to have been planted 
by Le Notre. J. MacMicHagt. 


*“CarRDINAL”’ oF St. Pavur’s (10 S. x. 
85).—A list of the successive holders of 
the office of ‘‘ Senior Cardinal, or Second 
Minor Canon,” also of that of ‘“ Junior 
Cardinal, or Third Minor Canon,” is given 
in Hennessy’s ‘ Novum Repertorium.’ Each 
list commences with the year 1309, and 
comprises over thirty names to c. 1880; 
the succession is complete from temp. 
Elizabeth only. In the fifteenth century 
the two posts appear to have been held 
conjointly on several occasions. 

Perhaps the most celebrated cleric named 
in either list is Richard Harris Barham, 
author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ who 
held the office of Senior Cardinal from 1833 
till his death in 1845. 

Witt1am McMurray. 


It is in allusion to this dignity that the 
artist has introduced the Cardinal’s hat 
on the title-page of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
Barham having been one of the Cardinals 
of St. Paul’s. R. B. 

Upton, 


_AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
vii. 228).— 
Vir bonus es doctus prudens ast haud tibi spiro. 


Mr. SHawcross does not refer to any source 
for this line in his recent edition of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria and A‘sthetical 
Essays’ (2 vols., Clarendon Press, 1908). 
The words ‘‘ Non tibi spiro ” form the head- 
ing of one of Joachim Camerarius’s Emblems 
(‘Symbola et Emblemata,’ Cent. i. 93), 
the pig and marjoram. 
a In Coleridge’s text (chap. xii.) the words 
Haud tibi spiro” are distinguished from 
the rest of the line by being in italics. The 


context (‘To such a mind I would as 
courteously as possible convey the hint, 
that for him the chapter was not written ”’) 
shows that these words are used in the same 
sense as the motto of Camerarius’s emblem. 


At 10 S. vii. 309, No. 12, the reference was 
asked for where Cicero says: “‘ You may 
trust him, for he is a frugal man.” There 
are two passages in the ‘ Tusculan Disputa- 
tions’ from which this sentiment may be 
deduced (not that “‘ frugal” can be accepted 
as an adequate rendering of frugt) :— 

“Reliquas etiam virtutes frugalitas continet.”— 
III. 8, 16 

‘Quod nisi eo nomine virtutes continerentur 
nunquam ita pervulgatum illud esset ut iam pro- 
verbii locum obtineret, hominem frugi omnia recte 
facere.”—IV. 16, 36 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Bad Wildungen. 


The phrase inquired after by K. P. D. E., 
ante, p. 108, “‘ Sufficit huic tumulus cui non 
suffecerat orbis,”’ is given in Cassell’s ‘ Book 
of Quotations’ as an epitaph on Alexander 
the Great, but no author is mentioned. 
Whoever wrote it must have had in his 
mind these lines of Juvenal (x. 168-73) :— 
Unus Pelleo juveni non sufficit orbis : 

AEstuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 

Ut Gyare clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho. 
Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 
Sarcophago contentus erit, Mors sola fatetur, 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 


R,. A. Ports. 


Juvenal in his tenth satire has the 
same thought, and has used much the same 
language. Shakspeare has hit on the same 
idea in ‘Henry IV.’ Prince Henry says of 
the dead Hotspur :— 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 
E. YARDLEY. 


T. X. S. will find ‘‘ The idols of the market- 
place,” &c. (ante, p. 129), in the ‘Novum 
Organum,’ Book I. § lix. I have at hand 
only Johnson’s translation (Bell & Daldy, 
1859). F. JARRATT. 


The first of Mr. RussEtu’s quotations, 

ante, p. 129, 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 

is from the first stanza of Wordsworth’s 
‘Stepping Westward.’ The prefatory note 
says that the poem was the result of an 
incident while he was walking “‘ by the side 
of Loch Katrine, one fine evening after 
sunset.” 
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I do not think it possible to trace the 
authorship of “‘ Jowk, and let the jow gae 
by.” It is a Scottish proverb; the mean- 
ing is—Duck to avoid a blow or push. 
A free translation would be ‘‘ Bend to the 
storm,” or, as Jamieson in his ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary ’ puts it, ‘‘ Yield to any present 
evil by making the best of it.”” Ramsay in 
his ‘Scottish Proverbs’ gives the proverb 
thus: ‘“‘Jouk, and let the jaw gae o’er”’ ; 
and in Ross’s ‘Helenore’ we have the 
couplet :— 

Sae we had better jook, until the jaw 

Gang o’er our heads, than stand efor't and fa’. 


JOHN ADDISON. 
Primrose House, Wood Green, Wednesbury. 


[Mr. J. T. Curry and Mr. C. LAWRENCE ForpD 
also thanked for replies.] 


‘SoBRIQUETS AND Nicknames’ (10 
vii. 366, 430; viii. 37, 114, 290).—Although 
Mr. ALFRED BowpirTcH gives at the last 
reference a most interesting list from the 
‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum,’ it must be remem- 
bered that all these were not in common 
use. Many of them were merely the titles 
of particular caricatures. I append a fresh 
series, which should not be omitted from a 
new edition of Mr. Frey’s volume :— 

Single Speech Hamilton. — William Gerard 
Hamilton. 

The Tiger.—Edward, Baron Thurlow. 

serene Dundas.—Henry, Ist Viscount Mel- 
ville. 

Blue Hanger.—William, 3rd Baron Coleraine. 

Hellgate.—Richard, 7th Earl of Barrymore. 

Cripplegate.—Henry, 8th Earl of Barrymore. 

Newgate.—Rev. Augustus Barry. 

Nosey.—Admiral Sir Thomas Pye. 

Tom of Ten Thousand.—Admiral Thomas Smith. 
Cooke.—William Cooke, the bar- 
rister. 

Bumper John.—John Forbes of Culloden. 

Capability Brown.—Launcelot Brown. 

Black Will and Oronooko.—William, 3rd Vis- 
count Chetwynd. 

Athenian Stuart.—James Stuart. 

Lord Torpedo.—George, Marquisof Cholmondeley. 

Pea-green Hayne.— —— Hayne. 

Billingsgate——Lady Caroline Barry. 

Maid of Bath.—Elizabeth Linley, afterwards Mrs. 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

Beauty of Buttermere.—Mary Robinson. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Roses As BapGes: WHERE Borne (10 8S. 
x. 87).—The actual flower, if it was worn 
at all by York and Lancaster partisans, 
must, of course, have been so employed as a 
device in summer time only, and it would 
appear to be very doubtful whether it was 


general even then, considering the delicacy: 


of the flower after being plucked, apart from, 
occasionally, its comparative scarceness. 


The question is twofold: upon what part 
of the person was the badge worn? and 
what was the material of which it was made ? 
That it was not worn on the crested helm 
of knighthood and nobility, unless excep- 
tionally, is almost certain; neither was it 
worn on the armour-covering surcoat, which 
was adorned with the family arms, this 
surcoat being peculiar to those who wore 
body armour. I do not know how far your 
more learned correspondents will agree, 
but one is of opinion that the badge was 
worked in some textile material on the neck 
or the breast of the common soldier. In 
Fairholt’s ‘Dictionary of Terms in Art’ 
there is an illustration of a medieval badge 
of bronze, the shield being beautifully 
enamelled ; and it is described in a note 
as being “one of the kind anciently worn 
by retainers in royal and noble families” 
(vide ‘ Badges ’). 

The type of the embroidered rose may 
perhaps be sought in the English gold coin, 
the rose or rose-noble, struck in 1344, under 
Edward III., and so called because it had a 
rose, the badge later of the rival houses. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


HarveEyY’s (10 8. x. 9, 117).— 
Messrs. Seager & Co. of Folkestone, as re- 
corded in The Folkestone Herald of 30 May 
last, have received the following letter from 
the Master of Caius College :— 

The Lodge, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, 21 May, 1908. 

Dear Srrs,—Dr. Moore, in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ states that William Harvey 
left property to this College. But there is no 
foundation for this statement. I fear we have no 
information which would help in the identification 
of the house in which Harvey was born. 

Iam, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
E. 8. Roserts, Master. 

Messrs. Seager & Co. 

Dr. CLIPPINGDALE kindly sent me direct 
the information that Aubrey was the 
authority that the house and property at 
Folkestone were left to Caius College; the 
extract ante, p. 117, says “ vide his will.” 
I hope some correspondent may _ kindly 
refer to Harvey’s will, which has, I under- 
stand, been published. 
Ricup. JOHN FYNMORE. 
Wye. 


Joun or Gaunt’s Arms (10 S. x. 9, 116). 
—Mnr. BayLey’s very full reply is interesting 
and valuable, but it does not answer one 
of the points in my note, which happened 
not to be printed. That point is, Was 
John of Gaunt’s treatment of these arms 
of pretension usual, or not ? 


| 
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With reference to Mr. MacMIcHArt’s 


remark about the martlet, may I suggest 
a grave doubt whether the marks of cadency 


used by ordinary armigerous persons were 
(except the label) used by princes of the 
blood royal ? 


INFERIOR CLERGY, THEIR APPELLATIONS : 
“Sm” (10 S. ix. 286, 454).—Miss Lraa- 
WEEKES says that she has met conflicting 
statements as to the use of the prefix 
‘Sir’? in this connexion, and asks for some 
authoritative information on the point. 

Whilst not being, perhaps, very ‘‘ authori- 
tative,” the following note may be of service 
to her. 

In a foot-note to p. 7 of the Preface to 
the late Mr. J. E. Nightingale’s ‘ Church 
Plate of the County of Dorset’ (a work in 
which I had the honour of assisting), under- 
taken at the request of Dr. Wordsworth, 
the present Bishop of Salisbury and pub- 
lished in 1889, the author states that the 
term ‘‘Sir’’ was formerly applied to the 
inferior clergy as well as to knights. And 
he points out that at Cambridge and Dublin 
the designation is still applied to Bachelors 
of Arts. Quoting from Fuller’s ‘ Church 
History,’ he continues :— 

“Such priests as have the addition of ‘Sir’ before 

their Christian names were men not graduated in 
the university ; being in orders, but not in degree ; 
whilst others entitled ‘Masters’ had commenced 
in the arts.” 
Mr. Nightingale gives an illustration of this, 
taken from the inventory of the church 
possessions of the parish of Woolland, a 
small parish in Dorset, in which occurs 
“Sir John Whyt, curate.” This inventory 
formed one of those taken by the Commis- 
Sioners appointed in 1552 (6 Edward VI.) 
of the church goods of the different parishes 
of the county of Dorset—a series now pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, and con- 
tained in a very long roll, written on both 
sides. 

Mr. Nightingale expressed a wish that 
some day a reprint of the whole of this 
MS. might be made, containing as it does 
the names of the then officiating clergy as 
well as some of the representative parish- 
ioners. That desire has now been fulfilled 
by the hand of the Rev. W. M. Barnes, 
Rector of Winterbourne Monkton, near 
Dorchester (and only son, I believe, of the 

Dorset poet,’’ William Barnes), who gives 
the complete list in vol. xxvi. of the Dorset 
Field Club Proceedings (1905). In this list 
frequently occurs the prefix of “Sir” to 
the names of the local clergy. In corre- 


sponding on this subject, Mr. Barnes, in a 
recent letter to myself, writes :— 

“In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
beneficed clergy were addressed as ‘Sir.’ I think 
they had the status of knights, as the bishops had 
that of barons.” 

Not having the above-mentioned volume 
before me now, I am unable to say, or to 
test by reference to any other authority 
that might throw light on the subject, 
whether this prefix is applied to the beneficed 
clergy in a parish—‘‘the persons charged 
with the cure of souls ’—or to a “ curate” 
in the modern sense of ‘‘ a deputy or assistant 
to the incumbent,” as mentioned by Miss 
Leca-WEEKES. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, 


VowWEL-SHORTENING (10 S. x. 43, 111, 132). 
—I think that vowel-shortening in English 
is regulated by “law” to a greater extent 
than is usually supposed. Of course the 
vowel in such words as maker, loader, is 
preserved, because the connexion with the 
verbs make and load is so extremely obvious, 
and vowel-shortening would obscure the 
sense. So, too, finer is the comparative 
of fine, to which it stands in a very different 
relation from finial. Timely is a mere com- 
pound, with very direct reference to time ; 
and the same is true of most words ending 
in -ly. Still, even here it is possible to find 
“shortening” in a very old compound, 
as, for example, in early, which is connected 
(not obviously) with ere. 

If primer is used as the comparative of 
prime, or as a verbal agent derived from 
the verb to prime, the 7 must needs be long, 
owing to the closeness of the connexion 
to be indicated. But when primer is a sub- 
stantive the case is very different. It is 
then the representative of the Mid. E. 
primére, Old French primére, Latin pri- 
mdrium ; and the 7 was, in these forms, 
quite unstressed, with a strong tendency 
to shortness. I believe that it was actually 
short ; and that, when the accent was thrown 
back upon the first syllable, it remained 
short still. We shall see how the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
treats this word; I am willing to abide 
by its decision. 

What I have called the “law” should 
rather perhaps have been called a “ ten- 
dency”’; but it is a natural process, due 
to the fact that we pronounce words as if 
each one had an independent entity, except 
when it is necessary for the sense to call 
express attention to the primitive, as in the 
case of load-er. Ease of utterance is the 
first consideration; and etymology may 


not come in at all. It is not every one who 
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knows that rudder is a direct agential deriva- 
tive from the verb to row. 

What I have already said about vowel- 
shortening is by no means complete ; there 
is much more behind. The derivatives 
frequently react on the primitives, with 
surprising results. Thus we have, for 
example, to account for the fact that the 
oo in food is long, whilst that in blood is 
short. They have evidently been differently 
treated, and their whole history must be 
considered. In the case of food, the A.-S. 
foda was dissyllabie ; and so was the early 
M.E. fé-de, where fd- was an open syllable. 
The later food was hence regularly derived ; 
and there was no tendency to shortening, 
because food had no immediate derivatives. 
The only real derivative was fddor, 1.e., 
the modern fodder, with shortened 0. The 
derived verb to feed had a mutated vowel 
from the first. 

But blood (A.-S. bléd) had the deriva- 
tive blood-ed, as in hot-blooded, cold-blooded ; 
and there was a verb to blood as well as a 
verb to bleed, the former having blooded for 
its.past participle. Besides this, there was 
the highly important adjective bloody, in 
such common use that there is perhaps no 
other so familiar to the lower orders among 
our speakers. Hence it was that the ten- 
dency to shortening had its due effect ; and 
we all know the result. 

As I could give a considerable number of 
similar examples, I think there is a good 
deal more in the tendency which I have 
indicated than my opponents are willing to 
admit. ALTER W. SKEAT. 


The shortening of vowel-sounds on the 
lengthening of words is the constant rule 
in Welsh, and it is very interesting to see 
from Pror. SKeEat’s article how common 
it is in English. For Welsh cf. d¥n, man, 
dynion ; gwrdig, woman, pl. gwrdgedd. 

ere are instances of the rule in inflexions ; 
for instances in composition cf. ain, one; 
tén, note, with monotonous. The 
rule is, I believe, invariable. B..1.8 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO (10 S. 
ix. 22, 113, 236, 315, 515; x. 132).—I am 

uite sure that Mr. M. L. R. Brestar 

oes not mean anything discourteous, but 
it is not easy to see what he does mean 
when he says that has been 
kind enough to assert the contrary’ of Mr. 
BRESsLAR’S own declaration that Sala never 
was a Jewish name. I hardly understand 
how Mr. Bresiar can be better informed 
than M. Lionti, in whom M. Ulysse Robert, 
author of ‘ Les Signes d’Infamie au Moyen 


Age,’ places much trust. Speaking of the 
badge imposed upon Venetian Jews, M. 
Robert says :— 


“Tl y a des dispenses ere: nous en 
trouvons une en faveur de Moise Rap, médecin, en 


récompense des services rendus par. lui a la Képub- 
lique de Venise ; une autre en faveur des familles de 
— et Elie Sala de 1392, est citée par M. Lionti.” 


St. SwiItTHIN. 


As favouring the adoption of the spelling 
Solanio, instead of Salanio (see 10S. ix. 315), 
from Sp. solano, I would instance Shake- 
speare’s apparent coining of the name 
Borachio in ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
from Sp. borracho, drunk, passionate. Solano 
too, it should be noted, is still current in 
Spanish both as prenomen and cognomen. 

In the Furness ‘Variorum Edition” 
(notes to list of dramatis persone) it is 
shown that Shillock—not Sallock, as Mr. 
BReESLAR wills it—was a common generic 
name in the sixteenth century, probably 
corrupted from the Italian Scialac or 
Scialacca. What I meant to convey as 
to the proposed derivation from Shiloh, was 
that it was inconceivable that such a con- 
sideration could have entered into the poet’s. 
calculations at a time when the study of 
etymology was in its infancy. It is of 
course possible that ‘‘ Shiloh” is the primi- 
tive Jewish source of the name (see | S. i. 
184). N. W. Hr. 

New York. 


IniT1aL LETTERS INSTEAD OF WORDS: 
(10 S. ix. 126, 174).—May I take occasion 
to protest against the objectionable and 
growing practice of using the initials K.B. 
to denote a Knight Bachelor ? Before the 
division of the Order of the Bath into 
classes in 1815, these initials invariably de- 
noted a Knight of the Bath, and much con- 
fusion is likely to arise in the future from 
the use of the same initials for a Knight 
Bachelor, whose rank is properly and con- 
veniently described by the abbreviation 
Knt.”” HARBEN. 


We have become inured to such abbre- 
viations as “buses,” ‘cabs,’ bykes,” 
‘wires.’ or ‘‘ phones,” but the modern 
lazy habit of substituting initials for names: 
of various organizations or institutions is 
increasingly troublesome. To give an illus- 
tration: A printed booklet of parochial 
accounts has just come under my eye in 
which the following headings occur: A.C.S., 
C.L.B., S.P.G., C.E.M.S., U.M.C.A., W.HLS., 
C.B.S., and so on. Some are recognizable, 
but a waste of time would be involved in 
tracing others. 
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A few days ago a friend wished to know 
what the initials K.C.G. stood for. They 
followed the name of Capt. W. H. Patten 
Saunders, “‘the European champion ath- 
lete,”’ in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Litera- 
ture,’ and appear to have no connexion 
with the Guelphic Order. 

Formerly the use of initials was restricted 
to cases of well-known application (such as 
R.N., for instance), or to the brief form 
of signature to notes, as underneath. 


Upton. 


At a certain show place which I will not 
mention, the members of the party, on enter- 
ing the picture gallery, were asked to sign 
their names in the visitors’ book, which all 
did. These included a peer of the realm, 
a knight, a distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
several members of Parliament, only one 
of whom added the M.P., and one who 
added F.S.A. One individual after his 
flourishing signature placed P.L.G. The 
custodian was puzzled, and asked the mean- 
ing. The answer was “Poor Law Guar- 
dian.” AYEAHR. 


“Peart” (10 S. v. 409, 493; vi. 118, 
137).—I have been vainly searching for a 
good example of the unusual linguistic 
change of b into :, the ordinary permutation 
being, of course, the converse. Lately I 
received, however, a picture postcard from 
a friend in Italy, and on looking at the 
postmark the following equation flashed 
upon me: as “ Bologna” is to “ polony”’ 
(sausage), so is “‘ beryl” to “pearl,” or 
possibly so. This consonantal change also 
appears in It. Roberto and Ruberto, which 
give Ruperto as variant ; but a very good 
case is that of Eng. ‘‘ purse” from Fr. 
bourse, which I find Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ notes as an anomaly; as also 
“peat from O.E. beat, fuel. 

Weigand, following in the footsteps of 
Grimm, to whose ‘ Deutsches W6rterbuch ’ 
Mr. H. Kress kindly referred me, is of 
opinion that the German form is nothing 
but a vulgar corruption of the Syrian 
bertilo, through the Greek and Latin. He 
finds that Luther uses berle once, namely, 
in Job xxviii. 18; while berl occurs in 
Stieler as late as 1681, also for pearl. On the 
other hand, Weigand regards the diminu- 
tives berlein (berlin) and perlein (perlin) as 
direct germanized translations of the Med. 
Lat. perula, formed from the German beere, 
a berry-+dim. termination lein. 

Luther’s choice of berle in the Book of 


Job for ‘ pearl” is interesting to Biblical ' 


students, I think, because the American 
Revised Version (1901) renders this word 
“‘erystal.” Jewish scholars nevertheless 
assert that although the Israelites may have 
trafficked in pearls, it is exceedingly doubtful 
if these ornaments are ever actually men- 
tioned in Scripture. ‘The Jewish Encyclo- 
peedia,’ vol. ix. s.v., says :— 

“Tt is possible that Semitic peoples valued the 
red adhe very highly, since the Arabic form— 
marjan—of the Sanskrit word for pearl, mangara 
(from which latter the Greek pupyapirng is derived), 
designates both little pearls and red coral”; 
while Heb. peninim (Lam. iv. 7) is said 
to denote indifferently red pearls, corals, 
or rubies. 

The fact that Weigand further cites the 
German verb perlen, to bubble over, trickle, 
drop, and traces it to Frauenlob, with the 
meaning to adorn, to beautify with pearls, 
agrees well with what I said previously 
of the probable association of ideas between 
the occurrence of beryls naturally in the 
geode or nodular pebble, the interior of 
which is often studded with them, along 
with other crystalline minerals, and the 
natural formation of pearls in the oyster, 
the It. madre perla, mother-of-pearl, signify- 
ing literally the producer of pearls within 
the mussel. N. W. Hu. 

New York. 


: ‘THE WAKEFIELD MysTERIES’ 
(10 S. x. 128)—My note upon Widkirk 
was founded upon my notion that there is 
a manuscript annotation to the effect that 
the Towneley Plays were connected with 
““Wydkirk” or Widkirk.” I am away 
from home, and cannot refer to books. 
If there is no such note, I am of course 
wholly wrong, and beg leave to withdraw 
all that I have said as to this matter. 

My point is that, if there be any reference 
to a Widkirk, there is no particular reason 
why it might not, after all, mean some 
Woodkirk, because the A.-S. for “‘ wood” 
is both widu and wudu, the former being 
the older and better spelling. I cannot 
pursue the subject now, for lack of help. 

Water W. SKEAaT. 


‘Eputum Parasiricum’ (10 8. x. 130).— 
The author of this book was Nicolas Rigault, 
a classical philologist, a critic, and a French- 
man (b. 1577, d. 1654). An account of him 
will be found in the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle ’ (1843-66), and there are several very 
interesting allusions to him in Mark Patti- 
son’s ‘Isaac Casaubon’ (2nd ed., 1892). 


Therein will be found references to Rigault’s 
friendship with De Thou and to his work 
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as successor to Casaubon in keeping the 
king’s library. The ‘Epulum Parasiticum ’ 
was originally issued in Paris in 1601, and 
there were several subsequent. editions. 
Richard Heber had at least two copies of 
the book, and both of them were of the 
edition issued in 1665. These two copies 
were sold at Sotheby’s on the tenth day 
of the great Heber Sale (Monday, 21 April, 
1834). Potter bought the first copy (lot 
2380) for sixpence, and Longman bought 
the second copy (lot 2381) for a shilling. 
The Leyden edition of 1672 has been cata- 
logued during recent years at twenty-eight 
shillings. The fact that the book—as men- 
tioned in the pencilled note—is not alluded 
to in Fournier or in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique ’ proves, of course, nothing 
as to its rarity or otherwise. Rigault 
edited several editions of the classics. 
A. L. HuMPHREyYs. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


This is mainly a collection of the satires 
against Peter Montmaur. See Bayle’s 
‘ Dict.,’ s.v. Montmaur, note B; and Sal- 
lengre, ‘ Histoire de Pierre de Montmaur’ 
(La Haye, 1715, 2 vols., 12mo), at pp. cix— 

Godalming. 


Swimmine Kemp (10 
x. 89, 138).—I have written to the Clerk 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who promises 
to turn up the lease under which an estate 
in Old Street, St. Luke’s, was let to William 
Kemp, a jeweller, who transformed a pond 
previously known as the “ Perilous Pond” 
into “‘the Peerless Pool.” The will of this 
enterprising citizen was proved in 1755 
(P.C.C. 339 Glazier), and mentions at some 
length his Pleasure Bath, Cold Bath, and 
Peerless Pool, with Gardens, three messuages 
and fishpond, and other ground enclosed 
by a brick wall. All this, held under lease 
from the President of the said hospital, 
he left in trust to pay 80/. per annum to 
his widow from the profits, with remainder 
to his children. The executors of the will 
were the testator’s widow Sarah, his sons 
Philemon and Nathaniel Kemp, and _ his 
son-in-law George Roadley. The site of the 
baths is to be traced in street-names still 
in use near Old Street, viz., Peerless Street, 
Cold Bath Square, Bath Street, and Great 
Bath Street. 

I should be glad to know what became 
of the family, and whether this William 
Kemp(e) was akin to the Kemp(e)s who for 
250 years were tenants of land at Hendon 
held of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Daniel Kempe, Provost of the Moneyers. 
at the Mint, who was of the Hendon family, 
left 100/. to St. Luke’s Orphan Asylum 


by his will, 1795. 
Frep. HircHin-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford. 


[Much on the history of Peerless Pool will, as 
noted ante, p. 140, be found at 98. iv. 128, 197, 271.] 


“ ENTENTE CorRDIALE”’ (10 S. viii. 168 ; 
ix. 194, 338, 418, 472; x. 37).—In Mac- 
phail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal for 
November, 1859, is an article entitled ‘ The 
Entente Cordiale of France and England.’ 
We are now rejoicing in the ‘“ moral in- 
vasion ”’ the writer of the article hopes for :— 

‘*A moral invasion would be more acceptable 
than physical demonstrations ; we would rather see 
Englishmen and Frenchmen loving than fearing 
each other. Hence the satisfaction we share with 
others in hearing that the Rev. Dr. Emerton, the 
Principal of the Hanwell College, Middlesex, has: 
again come into the field with open purse, and 
proposed to give fifty guineas each for the best 
essays that can be written on the means of promot- 
ing a permanent alliance between the two greatest 
countries in the world. One of them is to be 
written by a Frenchman, and the other by a Briton, 
and we shall not be sorry to find that the palm of 
superior merit is ultimately awarded to a Cale- 
donian. Dr.’Emerton, it may not be unknown, 
gave one hundred guineas as the premium on an 
essay on the moral results of the Great Exhibition 
of Lea The prize was carried off by the Rev. Mr. 

yhisk. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


St. Marrua (108. x. 108).—If Sr. Swrrnin 
consults the Isabella Breviary, preserved 
in the Library of the British Museum, he 
can see for himself therein a representation 
of St. Martha, holding a ladle, and with a 
bunch of domestic keys attached to her 
waist. As the accomplished Mrs. Jameson 
correctly remarks, this is a very usual way 
of representing this saint. 

Other early illustrations give her symbols 
which refer to an incident during her thirty 
years as a recluse. In these she is shown 
variously as vanquishing a dragon with a 
crucifix, or binding it captive with her 
girdle. The tradition is to be found recorded 
in the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ (July volume, 1874). Tarascon 
was afterwards founded on the spot, and 
took St. Martha as its patron. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


According to the ‘ Archiologisches Wor- 
terbuch ’ of Miiller and Mothes, St. Martha, 
as patron saint of domesticity, is often 


represented with a wooden kitchen-spoon. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Book-Hunter. By John Hill Burton. Edited 
by J. Herbert Slater. (Routledge & Sons.) 


THERE was never a time in which book-hunting and 
the pleasures of bibliography were so widely 
followed as to-day ; thus it is odd that there are so 
few books available on such pursuits. With the 
exception of Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘The Library,’ 
and the pleasant collection of ‘ Bouquiniana’ whic 
came to usa few years ago from M. B. H. Gausseron, 
we recall no volumes of bookish gossip, no records 
of the many happy wanderers who seek and ponder 
over the bargains now best displayed in Charing 
Cross Road, since Booksellers’ Row is no more. 
If there are no new ks, it is well to revive the 
old, and Burton’s not less than classic volume 
makes a very welcome reappearance ina series 
which has given us many delightful books, ‘‘ The 
London Library.” Mr. J. Herbert Slater is the 
editor of this issue, and lends his expert hand to 
various brief foot-notes. We are rather dis- 
appointed, however, that he has no introductory 
words concerning the author, who has his place 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ but is, 
we feel sure, little known to latter-day searchers 
after literary treasures. A memoir by Mrs. Burton 
was prefixed to the i ogi edition of ‘The 
Book-Hunter’ (1882), and he was eminent as a 
writer apart from this, his most successful book. 
The dignity of history, which he was abused for 
sacrificing in his more serious work, is now less 
considered than the qualities of accuracy and 
research, in which he was probably ahead of his 
time. 

To the vivid account of Papaverius (De Quincey) 
the editor adds the note that ‘‘De Quincey was 
always being ‘snowed up,’ as he called it; that is to 
say, choked in his lodgings with accumulated piles 
of papers and manuscripts. When that happened, 
he simply locked the door of his room, walked out, 
and secured another. Six of these storehouses 
existed at the time of his death.” 

The existence of a recent edition of the ‘Cena 
Trimalchionis’ is mentioned ; there have been at 
least three published of late years. Those dumpy 
little books the Elzevirs have, the editor notes, 
“with a very few exceptions......fallen to abysmal 
depths in the estimations of literary Nimrods.” 

he Shakespearian correction on p. 44 exhibits 
the casual methods of Burton. The celebrated 
emendation concerning Dame Quickly’s account of 
Falstaff’s end is mentioned. If we had been edit- 
— book, we should have added the reference 
(‘King Henry V.,’ Act II. sc. iii., near the begin- 
ning) ; the name of the emender, Warburton ; and 
the right text, which is nota “ Table of Greenfield,” 
but ‘of green fields,” so that only the first word 
has to be altered. The whole passage is exhaus- 
tively discussed in Prof. Lounsbury’s ‘The First 
Editors of Shakespeare, Pope and Theobald’ (Nutt, 
1906). Burton has also misquoted Wordsworth on 
p. 255, and he or the printer is a little slack in 
matters of Latin. 

As regards misprints, it is noted by Burton that 
they are the cause of detecting plagiarisms. This 
is sometimes the case to-day where a scholar pre- 
tends to reprint a text from the original MS., 
and copies a printed transcript which contains, as 


a sufferer to us, ‘‘copyright errors.” 
The folly which makes stupid errors of printing 
valuable in first editions is indefensible, but will 
always, it seems, be rampant, collectors of books 
being often people, as Burton hints, who care 
chiefly for title-pages and a possession which does 
not go so far as perusal. The editor explains in a 
foot-note that ‘‘ books do not, as a rule, become 
more important by reason of the errors noticeable 
in them, unless such errors constitute the dis- 
tinguishing marks of an earlier issue than the one 
commonly recognized as such, and the book itself 
is of sufiicient importance to render such distinc- 
tion a matter of exceptional interest.” But in 
many cases, we imagine, the error must have beer 
discovered in the course of printing, so that it only 
indicates the earlier part of a first edition. We 
have, personally, no desire to possess a rarity noted 
in the Catalogue of the Dickens Exhibition now on 
show in Piccadilly—a first edition of ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ in which “100£” is printed on the 
title-page, instead of *‘ £100.” 

The notes add some interesting details as to the 
tea realized by famous book-sales. That of 

eber’s collection in 1834 occupied 202 days, and 
thus is still what is vulgarly called a “‘ record” for 
the number of books dispersed ; but the sum total 
realized has been passed by the Libraries of Beck- 
ford and the Earl of Ashburnham. 

In the section on ‘The Gleaner and his Harvest ” 
a note points out that Ruskin’s ‘On the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds’ still deceives farmers into 
buying it. Finds in the way of old books are now- 
adays rarer than they were; indeed, the notes 
remark that “the publicity given to the discovery 
or sale of a really rare or valuable book is so wide- 
spread that the old-fashioned Book-hunter can 
hardly be said to exist. His knowledge is available 
to all who read the newspapers or the reports of 
ee auction sales, and there is little or no room for 

im. 

There is nothing really surprising in the changes 
of prices for books: they follow the laws of demand 
and supply, like other things, apart from the value 
attached to mere rarity by bibliomaniacs. This 
value is often absurd in the case of suppressed 
pamphlets, or works whose limited issue or private 
printing was justified by their unimportance. A 
small proportion of book-hunters have real litera 
taste, poe no desire to possess first editions whic 
they cannot read with comfort. There is one rise 
in price in modern times which indicates a literary 
discovery, but two poets and two scholars—gentry 
a good deal rarer than book-lovers—were concerned 
init. In his account of FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khay- 

am’ (‘Edward FitzGerald’ in ‘‘ English Men of 
etters”) Mr. A. C. Benson quotes the following 
from Mr. Swinburne :— 

friends of Rossetti’s—Mr. Whitley Stokes 
and Mr. Ormsby—told him (he told me) of this 
wonderful little pamphlet for sale on a stall in 
St. Martin’s Lane, to which Mr. Quaritch, finding 
that the British public unanimously declined to 
give a shilling for it, had relegated it to be dis- 

osed of fora penny. Having read it, Rossettiand 

invested upwards of sixpence apiece—or possibly 
threepence—I would not wish to exaggerate our 
extravagance—in copies at that not exorbitant 
price. Next day we thought we might get some 
more presents among our friends, but the man at 
the stall asked twopence! Rossetti expostulated 
with him in terms of such humorously indignant 
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remonstrance as none but he could ever have com- 
manded. We took a few, and left him. In a week 
or two, if I am not much mistaken, the remainin 
copies were sold at a guinea; I have since—as 
dare say you have—seen copies offered for still more 
absurd prices. I have kept my ee | hla (the 
tidiest copy of the lot), and have it still.” 


Lhe Edinburgh Review. July. (Longmans & Co.) 
«Hymno.oey, CLassic AND RoMANTIC,’ is an excel- 
lent paper. During the last century several 
collections of medieval Latin hymns were com- 
piled, but, as was to be expected, they have 
not obtained the attention of the general reader. 
Riming Latin verse does not win appreciation in 
this country. It should also be remembered that 
Missals, or indeed church service books of any sort, 
are not the only places where such verses occur. 
We do not think the grand hymn in honour of 
Charlemagne beginning 

Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis, 
in which the great emperor is invoked as 


O rex, mundi triumphator, 

Jesu Christi conregnator, 

Sis pro nobis exorator, 

Sancte pater Karole, 
though it is in several modern collections, is 
to be found in the approved service books. At 
the end of Rishanger’s ‘Chronicle’ (published 
by the Camden Society) occurs a hymn to Simon 
de Montfort, who was popularly regarded as 
a saint. These verses are, we may be sure, 
outside Church authority, but of great interest. 
Much more might have been said with advantage of 
these medieval hymns, though all we have is excel- 
lent. The hymns of more recent days are also very 
well treated. Protestant hymns differ widely from 
those of the Middle Ages, not only because the 
are of a later type, but also because the individual- 
istic element enters into them much more fully. 
Religious poetry of every degree of merit was not 
uncommon in England from the Reformation down- 
wards, but the hymn, properly so called, was rare 
before the time of Dr. Watts, many of whose hymns 
are still regarded as classic, and we think it highly 
probable that Charles Wesley was stimulated by 
them to write those pieces which have found their 
way into many modern hymn-books. The writer 
dwells also on the hymns of the Moravian Brethren, 
which seem to have little relation to those that 
went before them, and never to have had much 
influence beyond the members of their own body. 

The paper on Liverpool shows how a few houses, 
little more than huts, were the origin of one of the 
—. of the world’s seaports. When the Domes- 
ay survey was made, Liverpool was a hamlet in 

the hundred of West Derby. The Fitzwarrens 
seem to have been the first who held it in_post- 
Norman times. In the reign of King John, Henry 
Fitzwarren handed it over tothe King, whocreated it 
a borough, and invited settlers toestablish themselves 
in his new port. Such was the beginning of the 
city’s commercial life. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the families of Molyneux, Ferrers, and Stanley 
bore sway there. The Stanleys had what was 
called the Liverpool Tower, while the fortress of 
the Ferrers was dignified by the name of castle. 
Neither of these interesting buildings now exists, 
both being unhappily swept away in the early 


mainly commercial. They have a right to be proud 
of their sailors. They were a class of men who 
remind us of the sea-dogs of Elizabeth’s days. 
Their virtues and vices were much the same as 
those of their predecessors. Of this class William 
Hutchinson was the hero. It is perhaps no ex- 
aggeration to call him the master privateer of 
England during the Seven Years’ Wee The 
plunder he brought home was immense. 

‘Port Royal’ is a paper conspicuous for its fair- 
ness. This is commendable, for there linger even 
yet in the minds of some the unhappy remains of 
old 

‘The es of Life on Mars’ is not the less 
valuable because no decision is forthcoming. Even- 
tually we may know all, but the time has not yet 
arrived. We are in agreement with those who hold 
it to be extremely probable that there is no animal 
life on Mars, and that, if there be, it is widely 
different from that on our own planet. 


Freperic NorGatre.—Mr. Norgate died on the 
10th inst. in his ninetieth year. The Times in an 
obituary notice on the 13th said : ‘‘ Mr. Norgate for 
many years made aspecial study of the bibliography 
of Caxton’s press, and contributed to The Library 
of 1889 two long and — papers under the 
title of ‘Caxtoniana,’in which he made considerable 
additions to the bibliography of the subject as com- 
~~ by the late William Blades, obtaining most of 
nis facts from an exhaustive examination of the old 
auction sale catalogues. Of these latter he also 
made a special study, contributing to The Library 
of 1891 two excellent articles in the form of alpha- 
betical lists of the sales respectively held at 
Sotheby’s and at Evans’s. He also wrote much on 
recondite matters for Notes and Queries.” Several 
contributions will be found under his name in the 
General Index to the Ninth Series. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


T. Houmgs (‘‘ Christening a Vessel with Wine ”).— 
See 9S. i. 317, 373. 

JAPANESE (‘‘‘Maru’ in name of Japanese 
Vessels”).—See the articles by Mr. JAMES PLatr 
and Mr. Kumacusu Minakata at 10 S. vii. 318; 
viii. 131, 376. 

M. L. R. Brestar (“Thomas Poole of Nether 
Stowey”).—There is an account of him in the 
“DNB? vol. xlvi. For fuller information see 
‘Thomas Poole and his Friends,’ by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, 2 vols., 1888. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


years of the last century. The history of Liver- 
pool is, however, for most of its inhabitants, 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE ALDERMEN OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

GREATER ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

NOTES ON XENOPHON AND OTHERS. 

THE WASHBOURNE FAMILY OF LITTLE WASHBOURNE AND WICHENFORD IN THE 
COUNTY OF WORCESTER. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER. THE BLOTTING BOOK. THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES. THE 
PERFECT UNION. THE DAZZLING MISS DAVISON. GOLD OF CATHAY. CYRENE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. THE ST. NICHOLAS SERIES. SHORT STORIES. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. |THE SWISS DEMOCRACY. 
BROUGHAM AND HIS EARLY FRIENDS. THE DICTIONARY OF DUBLIN. 
GLEANINGS AFTER TIME. THE TRAGEDY OF RUSSIA IN PACIFIC ASIA. 
NOTES ON CHAUCER. THE PEARL. MESSRS. NELSON’S REPRINTS. 

REPORTS OF THE CAMBRIDGE ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO TORRES STRAITS. 
Vol. VI. DIE LEHRE DARWINS IN IHREN LETZTEN FOLGEN. RESEARCH NOTES. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 
A HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL 
AND 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, . 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION . JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d. ; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Eachanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*1 Month 2 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 0 115.0... a 


aa * deposit of 28, 6d. on each Vote is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

ONE Vol. ... 07 6 012 0 
THREE Vols, 0 6 0 017 0 20) 220 
SIX Vols. ... 010 0 1.3 0 115 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 one 115 0 aoa 3 0 0 x 5 5 0 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kuchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 
A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Chancery Lane, E.C. ; Printed by 
ARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, .—Saturday, August 29, 
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